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WITH CONSCIOUSNESS NOW so dominated, as it must be, by 
the calendar, I could wish that mine did not see fit to remind 
me that this day on which I write is that of St. Donat. 
Readers, however, need not take fright ; I do not propose 
to descant on him as I did last month on George. Donat 
the dragon-slayer, treading hard on St. George, merely 
permits me to observe that this is a dragon-slaying time of 
year—as it cannot fail to be, considering that Taurus now 
rises, when Scorpio, the Dragon, sets. 

Again, a disclaimer! A saint last month is not to be 
followed in this by stars, nor news of Lydda by a voyage 
to the moon. Taurus meets George in a manner perhaps 
unexpected by most readers, but not without interest and 
certainly far nearer home than might be thought. The 
spring equinox and the summer solstice met, in the 
Babylonian zodiac, at the top. As Taurus and Leo, they 
were represented fighting for possession of the skies. 
But the profile in which they were shown was so severe 
that the Bull appeared to have only one horn. He was 
Uni-corn. And as such has come down to us on the 
British coat of arms. This, being a matter of history, 
I feel it helps us to know, and by relieving curiosity as to 
why we have a unicorn and what he is—Spring, re-birth, 
revenge—treleases energy for affairs less abstract. 

That said, I abandon herewith history and myth. The 
editorial contribution this month deals, in Sir Harry 
Wildair, with a personage quite other from St. George. 
If the change is sudden, that is mainly because I felt that 
after two long articles in succession, an essay in verse 
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exercised other muscles, but partly, also, because I felt 
that a little lightness might, in nervous times, prove of 
easy digestion. Sir Harry, whatever else he was, was neither 
a know-all nor a say-nothing, from one or other of which 
most of us are now suffering. Further, he may remind us 
that in Farquhar’s day, even to an Irishman, the English had 
not yet relinquished their reputation for gaiety nor received 
one for hypocrisy. 

Sir Harry Wildair was a soldier, but in no other respect 
remotely resembled Saint George. He was as certainly no 
saint as he was certainly a sybarite—and that none could 
call George, who has read any account of his life. I should 
perhaps apologize for allowing the songs I have made 
round Farquhar’s hero to come in the front of an issue ; 
but in both the comedies in which he appears, Sir Harry 
was hard to keep waiting, and had keys to the garden-door 
if he were denied access to the front. In truth, he seemed 
more at home near London, where the number starts, than 
among the Eastern countries with which it ends. 

There may, indeed, be apology needed for his inclusion 
at all. Whether perusal will suggest that excuse has been 
provided, it is not for me to say. But I can vouch for his 
purpose, which is to introduce cheerfulness and to exhibit 
that unfailing good humour in all situations which was his 
main characteristic. It is one of which we shall each, in 
our differing ways, have need in the weeks to come and 
as for cheerfulness, I felt that would not, at this juncture, 
come amiss. There will be plenty of occasion to read heavy 
matter in those papers whose function (however hard of 
fulfilment) is to keep our minds abreast with events. Here, 
in these pages, this spring, for readers both in and out of 
the services, it may help the heart to keep abreast of the 
demands made on it if we recall normalities and the arts 
of living as well as the business of killing. 

This is, therefore, a deliberately lighter number than 
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usual. It gives not the war but readers, a rest and, I hope, 
recreation during the spare time in which they will read it. 
If thereby it incurs the charge of irrelevance, it may avoid 
accusation of being guess-work, soothsaying, axe-grinding, 
vicarious suffering or any of the other manifold forms of 
war-bore, that deadly foe to peace. Those in this “ sealed” 
island will not find the number unduly restricted, since it 
covers five countries, and those outside it may find some- 
thing of which they are happy to be reminded. We can 
still go afield in our reading, and the home-sections are 
therefore followed by two Chinese stories from Hsiao 
Ch‘ien’s forthcoming book, rounded off by a gay Indian 
tale. India is not, alas, at any time a light-hearted land, 
but Dr. Anand’s bridegroom, at the last minute wondering 
if after all he really does want to marry, is perhaps not so 
far removed from Farquhar himself, who could write in a 
letter, “A man can no more engage for his Constancy 
than for his Health, since I believe they both equally depend 
on a certain constitution of body,” and if a reader feels that 
—that despite time and place, human beings are not so far 
removed from each other—then the number’s intention 
will have been achieved. 
x x x 

In June, it is an ambition will be achieved, for then 
Stanley Unwin contributes again. None will need telling 
how zealously and continuously he has fought in this war 
on behalf of books, those bound epitomes of man’s mind. 
He is an instance of a publisher standing up and speaking 
out, for authors as well as for himself and his colleagues. 
I am happy to print a speech on “ The Future of English 
Books on the Continent After the War” with which he 
opened a recent P.E.N. discussion. This is a form of 
planning that should be of major concern to readers and it 
is an expert who speaks on it, with our interests at heart. 


ATED AYE WITH SIR HARRY WILDAIR 
(“ His florid constitution being never ruffled by Misfortune 


nor stinted in its Pleasure, has render’d him entertaining to 
others, and easie to himself.—Turning all Passion into 
Gaiety of Humour, by which he chuses rather to rejoyce with 
his Friends, than be hated by any.”’—Vizard, of Sir Harry 
Wildair in Farquhar’s The Constant Couple, or a Trip to 
the Jubilee.) 


I. MORNING 


BLUE BELINDA’S EYE and flashin, 
Barbara’s brown—but not with passion. 
Comforting’s Clorinda. Barbara 

to no happy thought is harbourer. 

Every hope of love she’ll hinder, 

yet ’tis she, and not Belinda, 

is my mistress, or Clorinda. 


White Amanda’s arms and ample 
Barbara’s charms—to store, not sample. 
Merry is Miranda. Barbara 

makes of mirth abracadabra. 

She spells saint as stint, I’d squander. 
Do you wonder ’tis Amanda 

all men worship, with Miranda? 


Grey’s the world and while we wander 
gaily we’d praise a Gioconda. 

Praise is work, says Barbara—labourer 
making me, who'd be love’s taborer. 
Absent joys may make hearts fonder, 
yet I know, I need not ponder, 

why my Barbara’s not jocunder. 
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Red Dorinda’s lips and crimson 
Barbara’s, both as soft as damson 

to the touch. But taste? Why, Barbara 
hoods her tongue to harm as cobra. 
But as long as coal turns cinder, 
danger lures. So not Dorinda, 

Linda, *Manda, or Clorinda, 

anyone who from Uganda 

to Upsala might be kinder, 

binds like Barbara, God rescind her ! 


II. AFTERNOON 


Not for ever can a lover’s 
heart hear love be denigrate. 
Nor his hand, that would uncover, 
cramp in greeting celibate. 
Other eyes might offer shriving ; 
these that are a steel-grey gyving 
may deflect, what they set driving, 
to where warmer wait. 
Ah ! be ware as well as colder. 
Flames, scorn-damped, die not but smoulder. 
Close your lips. Yet, ’cross your shoulder 
Fortune smiles—not Fate ! 


Still, none else would be fruition. 
Conquest there is here contrition. 
Know you own me ever; only— 
less to own, the longer lonely. 
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Not for ever can the human 

heart persist in requiem. 

Frail we are, as son or woman, 

to maintain memoriam. 
Life, that sharper name for leaving, 
loses joy but limits grieving. 
Wearily our wits retrieving, 

we accept apothegm ; 
Love that was delight, deliverance, 
ends not faith with flesh’s severance 
and who gave it first *s forgiver, once 

new-shoots the stem. 


As I weakly cease to wrestle, 

lest your thought turn thorn, as vessel 
see these others, for the spirit 

you exhaled and I inherit. 


III. EVENING 


With what a milk-and-water love 
love those who can declare 

they tell their lover everything !— 
since, faith, in love they share ! 


I vow, and vow for once quite true, 
I scorn such snivelling plan. 

Like it or not, I tell to you 

as little as I can. 


And more; I keep as much from you 
as man dare hope he may. 
*Twould be unhandsome, in my view, 
to see your hair turn grey. 
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I’ve had my Sarah, had my Sue. 

I need not have my say. 

And you’ve had Alec, Hal, and Hugh— 
why prate our pasts away > 


We both have lived; there’s little in’t 
worth repetition’s breath, 

and if we'd talk of joy, the stint 
would starve our speech to death. 


Lovers should spare their loves the worst ; 
the good at best revise, 

and I, vocabulary-versed, 

know six short words suffice 


from daily drudge to drain the rest, 
in short our earth to sieve, 

and find that alchemy’s expressed : 

I love—and so, I live. 


But, please, in honest secrecy ! 
Or, shall we say, content 

that the confession should be sly 
of an admitted bent ? 


Faith, plague you with my past disgrace ? 
Dare share your present bliss ? 

What insult ! More—when face to face— 
mad, to do aught but kiss. 
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Do not take leave to think one loves you 
while you love more than one ; 

nor make, because a certain moves you, 
that star both moon and sun. 


Never presume our greatest guerdon 
fits goal, is aught but scant ; 

nor dare, unless you’d die, make burden 
of love as lacking’s want. 


Love is delight or else—God shield us ! 
From what? From what, my friend ? 
Why, from our past ! Which has not healed us 
till future holds no fiend. 
ROBERT HERRING 


WELSHMEN IN ELIZABETHAN LONDON 

By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 
NEVER FOR LONG at a time have the English had primarily 
English monarchs on the throne. After the Normans, 
and before the Scottish, Dutch, and Hanoverian dynasties, 
in the most fruitful period of English history, England’s 
sovereigns were of Welsh blood. It would be no surprise 
to Shakespeare therefore to find many Welshmen in 
London, the more so as at home in Stratford-on-Avon 
there were a considerable number of Welsh settlers. 
“Among the names appearing in the records are those of 
Ap Roberts, Ap Rice, Ap Williams, Ap Edwards, Hugh 
ap Shon, Howel ap Howell, Evans Rice, Evans Meredith, 
and others. . . Apart from daily propinquity it is likely 
that the English inhabitants, young and old, would have 
felt a certain curiosity regarding people rejoicing in such 
odd patronymics, many of whom would have spoken the 
English language with a very marked and very ‘ foreign’ 
accent. - 

What held true for Stratford-on-Avon was but a mirror 
in miniature of the state of things in London. That there 
were men of Welsh descent occupying high places in the 
great city Shakespeare must have been aware. There 
was Elizabeth’s trusted Counsellor “ that big bony red- 
haired Welshman’ William Herbert, the first Earl of 
Pembroke (second creation), who “ could neither read nor 
write, though he signed his name in capital letters. He only 
knew his own language well. ... When so many men who 
could read and write lost their heads Herbert rivalled Cecil 
as an adroit politician. . . . He persuaded Elizabeth to take 
up a Protestant policy.” * He was behind, we may suppose, 
her decision to provide the Welsh people with the New 
Testament written in their own tongue. For, declared she, 


1 Shakespeare and the Welsh. Frederick J. Harries. T. Fisher Unwin. 1919. 
2 Shakespeare and the Welsh. Frederick J. Harries. 
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they be utterly destituted of God’s holy word and so may 
remain in the like, or rather, more darkness and ignorance 
than they were in the time of the papistry. Thus it came to 
be that William Salesbury was called to help and after a 
short stay in London he retired to his secluded home at 
Llanrwst, where during 1567 he did most of the work of 
translation. 

Again there were the Cecils, one or other of whom had 
served the Tudors right from the time of the Field of The 
Cloth of Gold. Then a certain Richard Cecil was page to 
Henry VIII, and it was his son William who was Elizabeth’s 
chief adviser for almost the whole of her reign. It was to 
William Cecil that Elizabethan Englishmen owed the extra 
supplies of fish in their dietary, the increased growth of 
wood for building ships, as well as the encouragement of 
immigrant Huguenots and Jews to ply, in this country, 
those trades at which they were adept. It was to him, too, 
that the doubtful “benefit”? of monopolies was due, 
instituted more, it must be confessed, with an eye to the 
royal coffers than with due concern for the harshness of 
their reaction on the lives of the common people. As 
Lord Burghley he put his Holborn garden into the charge of 
John Gerard, who grew there those rare herbs and flowers 
in which his patron so delighted. Yet that same patron, 
in his old age and weakness, could write to his son Thomas 
that his appetite was so poor that he supped yesternight on 
four or five leaves of an artichoke. [Thomas, by the way, 
was robbed of some valuable property in the August of 
1592 by a gang of thieves which included two Welshmen.] 

Then there was Robert Cecil, the younger son of Lord 
Burghley, “a singular personage, dwarfish and frail with 
a bad spinal curvature, almost a hunchback. Outside his 
work he had no interests, and he has put it on record that 
even his duties yielded him little pleasure. His industry 
was immense. He was for ever at his desk. He knew and 
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watched everything and everybody, and knew how to use 
his knowledge. Thanks to his father he had,’ when 
Elizabeth died, “a secret service worthy of Tiberius.” 
Now the name Cecil was spelt in various ways. Once 
when Sir Thomas had his house robbed his name was 
entered as Sicile in the records of the case at Court. And 
this provides an illuminating link between the (then) more 
modern spellings and the ancient Welsh name of Sicilt, 
from the bearers of which the Cecils delighted to trace 
their descent. 

But these are isolated cases. What of the general 
population of London? What exactly was its Welsh 
content? At this point it is only natural to wish that a 
Directory of London’s inhabitants had been made in 
Elizabeth’s day. Curiously enough, that wish is in some 
measure fulfilled. When some sixty years ago the frag- 
mentary Sessions Rolls of the Middlesex County Court 
were collected, pieced together, and indexed, there were 
included in Volume I all the noteworthy indictments, 
inquests, and recognizances from 1546 to 1603.7. To this 
was appended an index which opens up to the curious 
searcher a significant cross-section of the London citizens 
of the period. Not only do we find their names there, but 
their employments, their crimes, their diseases, their mis- 
fortunes, their dwelling places, the churches they went to, 
the clothes they wore. It is in short a treasure trove, con- 
taining so large a number of Welsh names as to make it 
clear that there were Welshmen everywhere: those who 
were slain, and those who slew; those who were robbed, 
and those who stole; those who disturbed the peace and 
those who toiled to keep it ; those who employed servants, 
and those who served others; those who were illiterate, 


1 Trial of Guy Fawkes. Edited by Donald Carswell. 1934. 
2 Middlesex County Records. Sessions Rolls, Vol. 1. Edited by John Cordy 
Jeaffreson. Index: A. T. Watson. 1886. 
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those who could read and write; those who were men of 
property and those who were vagabonds and vagrants ; 
those who stole bibles and other holy books, and those 
yet again who with tenacious zeal stood out as sturdy 
recusants against Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, absenting 
themselves from their parish churches with. persistent 
regularity. And this wealth of material all goes to show 
that Shakespeare, in his London life, must have had ample 
opportunity to develop and mature his already existent 
interest in things Welsh. There was even a Flewellyn 
among those London Welshmen—Nicholas Flewellyn. 
He it was who in the parish of St. Katherine’s stole from 
Nicholas Hyckes a Taverne Cuppe worth forty five shillings. 
And scarcely a fortnight later, it seems that Robert 
Phillipes, in company with three other men, stole from 
Sir Nicholas Le Strange, Knight at Saint John’s Street, a 
wonderful assortment of clothing and jewellery including 
a nether part of a gowne of figured satten, a Gyrdle of purple 
cloth of gold, a payer of silke stockinges collor sea-grene 
(and these were worth thirty-five shillings), duztons of 
golde and perle, a payer of braslettes of golde to name 
no more. 

All sorts of interesting out of the way bits of information 
leap into vivid reality, showing how more than one noted 
Englishman of Elizabeth’s day was affected, sometjmes 
only indirectly, sometimes very closely, by the Welshmen 
who lived in his own city. Sir Walter Ralegh, at the time 
yet only an esquire, had, for instance, engaged as his servants 
two brothers, Richard and William Paunsforthe. He had 
chosen them carefully, practising his own precept of 
entertayning none about him but yeomen to whom he gave 
wages.' Now about eight o’clock on the night of the 16th 
December, 1577, these two men, with Giles Harmer and 
seven other disturbers of the peace, refused to obey the 
* Instructions To His Sonne, And To Posterity. Sir Walter Ralegh. Printed 1632. 
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orders of the Watchers at Mount Mill Wenloxebarne. More, 
they threatened the Watchers with their drawn swords 
calling Rascalles and drunken slaves cume and ye dare and 
we wilbe your deathes. The valiant Watchers turned on 
them with intent to arrest them, whereupon the nightwakers 
assaulted the Watch and so maltreated their constable that 
his life was despaired of. And it was as a result of all this 
that Ralegh appeared before the Justice of the Peace the 
following day and went surety for the due appearance at the 
next Session of the Peace of both the Paunceforths, to the 
tune of a hundred pounds for William and a hundred marks 
for Richard. 

All this might be beside the point were it not that among 
the Watchers was a Welshman, Humfrey Price by name. 
Further the records go to show that at this same Wenloxe- 
barne a few years earlier William Davys stole five spades 
worth ten shillings and one other piece of iron called a coulter 
worth six shillings and eightpence. So Wenloxebarne, tiny 
as it was, with only a single alehouse, and forming but a 
part of the parish of Sz. Giles-without-Creplegate, could 
boast two Welshmen at least ! 

Some six years after he had acted as surety for his two 
yeomen servants, Ralegh was robbed of some valuable 
possessions. The thief stole a jewell worth eighty pounds, 
a hatt band of pearle worth thirty pounds, and five yards of 
white silk called damaske worth three pounds. And his name, 
Welsh without any doubt, was Hugh Pewe. 

Stealing from Ralegh was bad enough, but to steal from 
the Queen was even worse. Yet once again a Welshman 
comes on the scene. On 9th August, 1600, in company 
with Arthur Sotherton, Griffin Thomas, late of London 
Yoman broke into the dwelling house of Richard the Bishop 
of London and there stole a silver salte worth four pounds, 
of the goods and chattels of the Lady the Queen Elizabeth, 
the said Queen in her Royal Majesty being then and there at 


B 
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Fulham in the said house. And almost incredibly barely two 
months later William Phillippes, likewise styled yeoman, 
stole two pieces of ordinaunce called Brasse Fawcons, also 
belonging to Queen Elizabeth. 

In the year 1597, within the space of scarcely four 
months, the names of six Welshmen occur in the Middlesex 
session rolls. One of them, William Davies, being in 
God’s and the Queen’s peace, was Assaulted by James 
Savage who gave him on the fore parte of his head a mortal 
wound so that the said William Davies languished and 
finally died. Morgaine Jones had a parcel-gilt goblett worth 
fifty shillings stolen from him. The house of John Harris 
at Hollowaie was riotously entered and the chambers and 
roomes of the said house injured and broken by a number of 
disturbers of the peace. At the Stonebridge in the parish of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields John Frauncis assaulted Samuel 
Morris and robbed him of a graye horse worth forty shillings 
eight hundred eggs worth forty shillings, three dead mallardes 
worth three shillings, a dead teale worth sixpence, seven dead 
larkes worth sevenpence and two dead hennes worth three 
shillings. William Edwardes was indicted under a True 
Bill for stealing @ velvett footeclothe worth five pounds and a 
furniture of hare-coloured velyett worth six pounds. But he, 
as did also William Davys, who stole the spades and coulter 
at Wenloxebarne, pleaded his clergy, read like a clerk, 
was marked with the letter T and so escaped the death 
penalty. A few weeks later, however, Edward Griffin 
was sentenced to be hanged, for he had wrestled and 
strangled John Feylder by putting his knee on the said John’s 
neck and twisting it to the point of suffocation. The fact that 
Griffin pleaded no clergy is indication enough that he 
could not read, and so was one of the illiterate Welsh 
emigrants that abounded in London. Yet he was clever 
enough in his way, for he was chief locksmith to the parish 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
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The Peter Jones who on 16th April, 1591, went up to 
William Arnolde, who was journeying in God’s and the 
Queen’s peace to his father’s house in Fulham, is worth 
noting if only for the mode of his address. Syrrha Syrrha 
you with the long sworde stay for I muste talke with thee, said 
he to Arnolde, to which Arnolde replied J have nothinge to 
saye to thee, whereupon Jones assaulted the peaceful 
traveller and in the ensuing struggle was slain by Arnolde 
as he struck back in self defence. 

It was only three weeks later that Lawrence Morrys in 
company with Robert Jerwood stole two books called 
Foxe against Osocius worth eight shillings, six books called 
Testamentes worth thirteen shillings, two books called Psalme 
bookes worth three shillings and sixpence, and two books 
called Quintus Curtius worth three shillings. And at an earlier 
date another (perhaps learned ?) Welshman, Morgan Jones, 
stole from a house in the parish of St. Clement Danes 
unum librum vocat’ a byble ad valenciam XXXs. Not the 
same Morgan Jones, we may suppose, whose parcel-gilt 
goblet was stolen: merely a namesake. 

Somewhat ironically, in spite of Elizabeth’s desire to 
enlighten her subjects in Wales, there were those close 
about her in London who so clung to the tenets of “ the 
papistry ” that over and over again long lists of recusants 
were drawn up so that these offenders against the Act of 
Uniformity could be dealt with according to law. And in 
these lists a few Welsh names recur so often that they fix 
themselves in the memory: Robert Owyn, Thomas 
Edwardes, John Hewes, and Robert Hughes. 

As a contrast to these were the evildoers who practised 
magic and witchcraft. There were many women suspected 
of being witches in Elizabethan London, but only two men 
were charged with practising wytchecraftes, inchauntments 
charmes and sorceryes. Neither of these was Welsh, yet 
one has a feeling that as several anong the women witches 
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were married to Welshmen, the husbands too had probably 
some knowledge of the magic arts. 

Among Shakespeare’s close acquaintances there are 
several Welsh names upon which one can put one’s finger 
with ease. There was the printer, James Roberts, who 
entered a book of the Merchant of Venice or otherwise called 
the Jew of Venice for licence from the Lord Chamberlain 
in 1598; also Robert Jones, whose Booke of Songs and 
Ayres was popular for some years from 1600 onwards, 
and who in James I’s reign tried to erect a rival theatre to 
the Blackfriars. Closer still to Shakespeare were three other 
men of Welsh parentage: Henry Evans, Augustine 
Phillips, and. Robert Armin. 

When Rosencrantz tells Hamlet of the late innovation 
whereby an aery of children, little eyases, take the parts 
grown men (viz. the players) were wont to take Hamlet 
questions him: What, are they children? who maintains 
"em? how are they escoted?+ And here Shakespeare 
treads on very thin ice, for there had just been a startling 
Star Chamber case which had involved Henry Evans and 
Nathaniel Giles his partner, during their lessee-ship of the 
Blackfriars from the Burbages. Giles as master of the 
Chapel Children had seriously abused his powers of 
impressment. He had taken a group of boys, including 
four gramer schole schollars and four apprentices, for 
nothing better, it was alleged, than the base trade of a 
mercynary enterlude player to their utter ruyne and dis- 
paragment. One of the apprentices was only ten years old. 
He was apprenticed to a Welsh craftsman, Peerce, of whom 
we know nothing but his name. Of the child, however, 
we know that he was in Ben Jonson’s own phrasing the 
stage’s ewel. And so great were his powers of acting that 
when he died at less than thirteen Jonson wrote the lovely 
epitaph beginning— 


‘1 Hamlet, Act 2, Sc. ii. 
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Weep with me all you that read 
This little story 

And know for whom a tear you shed 
Death’s self is sorry. 

Of Augustine Phillips we know very little. He was for 
some years a member of Shakespeare’s own company. 
When he died in 1605 he left to Shakespeare, Sly, and 
Condell a thirty-shilling gold piece each, while to Armin 
and four others he left only a twenty-shilling piece. Of 
Robert Armin we know more, but not nearly enough. 
He was born three or four years later than Shakespeare, 
and lived at Kings Lynn, in Norfolk, where his father had 
settled and set up business as a tailor. In the November of 
1581 he signed his indentures of apprenticeship to an 
Aldgate goldsmith. Two years later John Lowin, later one 
of his fellow-players, was apprenticed in the same parish 
to another goldsmith, Nicholas Rudyard. It is difficult 
to know quite when Armin joined the Chamberlain’s men. 
Kemp fell out about the middle of 1599, and it is probable 
that Armin took his place a few months later. “ There 
were but two principal comic lines in the Shakespeare 
plays before 1600. .The one was of broadly clownish type— 
and belonged to Kemp and his successor Armin.” Armin 
could, indeed, play the lean glutton to perfection: “ He is 
also immediately reflected in the plays by the jesters 
Touchstone and Feste, to whom may be added the fools of 
Timon and Lear as well as Trinculo of The Tempest.” } 
It was of Armin that John Davies as late as 1609 could say 
that he continued wisely to play the fool, and it was Davies, 
too, who referred to him as— 

. . . honest gamesome Robin Armin 
That tickles the spleen like a harmless varmin.* 


1 Organisation and Personnel of the Shakespeare Company. Thomas Whitfield 


Baldwin. Oxford University Press. 1927. 
z pee of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare. J. Payne Collier. 


1846. 
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Armin, however, was playwright as well as player, or so 
it is generally thought, as he is believed to be the author of 
The Valiant Welshman. He was a pamphleteer, too, his 
A Brief Resolution of the Right Religion being printed in 
1590. He was, it seems, interested in poisoning cases for he 
wrote an epistle as preface to Gilbert Dugdale’s True 
Discourse of the practices of Elizabeth Caldwell, Mr. Jeffrey 
Bownd, Isabell Hull widdow, and George Fernely in order to 
poison Thomas Caldwell in Cheshire. His interest is more 
understandable when one remembers that poisoning cases 
in this country in Elizabeth’s day were rare, common 
substances such as ratsbane being those most in use. 

There is no doubt that interest in things Welsh was 
greatly heightened in the late sixteenth century, and 
naturally so, when the greatest of Welsh sovereigns sat 
on the throne. Ben Jonson wanted to learn Welsh and tried 
hard to get a good Welsh grammar. But Jonson was adept 
not only with the goose-quill but with the rapier, gladium 
de ferro and calibe, as witness his duel with Gabriel Spencer 
in 1598, in which Spencer was killed. Who gave Jonson 
his skill with his weapon ? Indeed, who taught the hundreds 
of other Londoners the art of thrust and parry? Welsh- 
men again! And we can name them, too: William 
Mathewes, of St. Sepulchres; John David, of St. 
Ethelburgh’s ; and John Harris, of Creechurch, each of 
them worthy to be styled magister nobilissima scientia 
defensionis. 

So Welshmen in London in Gower’s phrase could do 
more than handle an English cudgel. They could even lez 
a Welsh correction teach a good English condition + with 
a rapier: a weapon of infinitely more subtle quality in its 
fine tempering than anything of wood could ever be. 

1 Henry V, Act 5, Sc. i. 


FULWELL 


O MINE, O tension in the main 

Unmoving helplessness, O pain 

Untenable but shaped as round 

And equal as the ungiving ground, 

How may I hold, then, tell me, 

Hold this great drop from the sound 

Of misery, keep me so that I feel 

Not empty, not feel passionless and punished ? 
Deep, 

Yes, deeper the well the dippers seal 

Than open, giving back the wound. 


For this is fullness, this. Whoever comes 
Can lower nothing that will hold, 

Can lift no cold cord off the thumbs 

Of gravity. No one but you and you bold 
Can lean chafing the worn edge and peer 
Where numb the noticeable orb is cold 
And moveless, under the ledge the moon 
And the water near. 


O pain, near pain, how may I hold? 

Pain, you that are dear and far, 

Here, pain, am I bold and plain: 

All of me, full of me, deep of me, 

Far and not looking, dear and not caring, 
Holder and keeper, your near well daring 
Deeper than many, bolder than most, 
Wearies with water, the cords and the fraying, 
Come, saying, lostheart, come to the sharing 
The drop pentecost ! 


* * * * 


A WELSH POEM 


I will speak to the quiet, to you sparing 
The tongues my moveless water makes, 
To you tossed in the quiet 

Beyond the pain. 


Now I have seen your lane, your leaves, 

The slow quartering of your Cotswold sun 
Around the eaves, dusk in the lane 

And the grave dolmen by it, 

I have brought my pain in a piece, 

My groan in a drop, the unrelease run 

Great to the well in the quiet 

And filling the well there you have forgotten. 


I am from far, but you are farther 
Behind the silence than I believed, 
Not here with the moon and the pain 
Of the well. 

I move. I am still, rather. 
Only the moonlight heaved. 
The quiet is yours and the slow plain 
Song of the heart bereaved. 


Come, I am moveless. 
Come gather me, waiting 
The winter for drawing, the deep for taking 
The moon up in heartfuls, me mindless and hating 
The heap of wet leaves, the creep of November 
Cold in the little lane. Leap, silence, closer, 
this way, I am waiting 
The chafe of your coming 
The chill of each member . . . O 
Willing the rope and the great drop breaking. 
ROLAND MATHIAS 


HAE SS COM ISH: EbERARY “REVIVAL 
By J. B. PICK 


TRUE SCOTTISH POETRY is that of Scotland’s Golden Age 
of literature—Henryson, Douglas, Dunbar—and beyond 
that little more than Burns. The other Scots poets are 
never of major importance—Macpherson, Ramsay, 
Cunningham ; while the remainder are in their poetry if 
not by birth, rather English than Scottish: Drummond, 
Campbell, Davidson. 

Now, however, we are witnessing a Scottish renaissance, 
within half a century of the Irish and almost completely 
contemporary with a similar Celtic revival in Wales. 

There is no doubt that literary renaissance comes hand 
in hand with political nationalism. Nationalism is a great 
progenitor of art if it is a true nationalism—that is, a 
historical necessity born of the people’s need. 

England had her nationalist renaissance in the time of 
Elizabeth, Germany in the nineteenth century. After this 
stage a country’s culture must become either individualist, 
European, international, or attached to some ideal such as 
Christianity—an abstraction beyond pure nationalism. 

Scotland, ever since the last war, has been an oppressed 
nation, and has managed to throw the blame not inter- 
nationally upon capitalism, but nationally upon England— 
blaming the continued capitalization of Scotland upon the 
English. 

This is in a measure true, and is in fact the reason for 
the rise of Scottish nationalism and a literature that can 
take it by the hand. While Scotland was prospering 
industrially the complaints of the poverty-stricken and 
dispossessed Highlanders were ignored by the rich Low- 
lands. When, however, the two great Lowland industries 
of shipbuilding and coal-mining suffered, after the war, 
a tremendous decline, and thousands were idle in the big 
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cities, these voices were joined to those of the Highlanders 
and a scapegoat was found in England. I do not mean that 
capitalism as an evil was ignored—far from it. There was 
no town more “red” than Glasgow at that time. But 
capitalism and England were linked together. 

Norway, in many ways akin to Scotland in physical 
features and aboriginal occupations, though lacking the 
Lowland industrial areas, has shown enormous enterprise 
in its valleys and small communities—developing water- 
power and communal life, and also producing more writers 
per thousand of the population than any other nation. 
Decentralization and co-operation have made Norway a 
happy and a fairly prosperous country—at least until the 
German incursion: But Scotland, far from London, has 
been killed by centralization of Government, first in 
Whitehall and second in the Lowlands. 

The Nationalists have seen this. They advocate 
decentralization and federalism. This is, indeed, the only 
solution for the world if it wishes to preserve from the 
incursions of the State the identity of the human individual. 
Centralism leads to power and power to the destruction 
of individual, and therefore artistic, values. The Scot is 
an individualist, especially the Highland Scot. 

The solution would be a federated Scotland with a 
Scottish capital. Westminster cannot be _ interested 
sufficiently in the decay of this country: Scottish members 
are in the minority, there are other things to think about, 
and the problem is a difficult one, therefore to be avoided. 
Scottish affairs have been mismanaged and neglected. The 
result has been emigration and decline, with a north far 
more barren than ever it need have been. 

With this nationalist resurgence came the literary revival. 
Any uprush of feeling in a community produces artists. 
A community without them is dead. The number of artists 
in a nation are a measure of its inner vitality. Once active 
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these men lead the community whether the people know 
it or not. They prophesy the future paths their compatriots 
will take by their own present position. 

Hugh MacDiarmid was a forerunner, much before his 
time. Perhaps too much to realize now as deeply as he 
might that an artistic renaissance has grown up around 
him—a renaissance by painters and writers some of whom 
may, indeed, live in England—as they have been forced to 
do by economic necessity—but who turn their attention 
to their birthplace. Their work has a Scottish character. 

How different these young men are from predecessors 
who, though Scottish and proud of it, could not have the 
feeling of communal backing that they feel is theirs, is 
obvious from a consideration of their work. R. B. Cunning- 
hame Graham supported Scottish Nationalism in its early 
days, but then it was just a dream. Now it is more than a 
dream. Men like Barrie merely exploited Scotland as 
a subject: Barrie’s early tales are not Scottish, but pseudo- 
Scottish, which fact would not have seemed important to 
their author. 

Eric Linklater, A. G. Macdonnell, Compton Mackenzie, 
though aware of the importance of being Scottish, were 
also aware that Scottish Nationalism was not a force, and 
they had their individual Scottish name to make. For 
them there was no alternative—they wrote for England. 
Macdonnell and Mackenzie, indeed, were Nationalists, and 
Mackenzie a founder of the Party, but their voices were 
crying in the wilderness—a wilderness loudly peopled by 
Hugh MacDiarmid. 

Edwin Muir, a distinguished man of letters, has always 
kept Scotland at the forefront of his mind, although he has 
become a figure in the English literary world. His con- 
temporary, Andrew Young, has not remained distinctively 
Scottish. Muir is, as Yeats was, a man who moves with 
the times. His style, like Yeats’, has strengthened with the 
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years ; in thought he has been close to the movement that 
has thrown up on the crest of its wave such men as Douglas 
Young, Maurice Lindsay, Fred Urquhart, Adam Drinan, 
Ruthven Todd, Sydney Smith, W. S. Graham, G. S. 
Fraser, Sorley MacLean, William Montgomerie, and 
many others. 

George Blake, the novelist, has kept along a path of his 
own, and has become one of the best known and most 
completely Scottish of them all. 

The fact that this war has given work and prosperity 
to the Clyde and the coalfields once more may damp 
the nationalism of the masses, but the wave has lifted the 
writers and the painters—such as Robert Colquhoun and 
MacBride ; they have seen the light and noted it down. 

It is doubtless true that for the most part they still 
address England, but they address England no longer as 
individual Scots artists, but under the impression that they 
are the voice of Scotland. And if they are strongly enough 
under that impression, who knows, before long they may be. 


AND THE TRAIN MOVED ON 
By MAURICE LINDSAY 


THE ENGINE CAUTIOUSLY tested the weight of its load, 
paused, gathered its strength, and slowly pulled the twenty 
crowded coaches out from the platform. Windows were 
adjusted, compartment doors banged shut, and books 
brought down from luggage racks. 

She was in a corner seat, facing the engine, and had just 
opened her book at the first page, when the man in the 
Opposite seat spoke. 

“T know this must sound awfully silly,” he said, ‘ but 
would you mind if we changed seats? Every time I travel 
with my back to the engine I—I get terribly depressed. 
It’s the result of an accident.” 

She lifted her attention from the book and saw an 
anxious boyish face, watching her lips for the answer. 
He had a sensitive, twitching mouth, and eyes which 
looked greyer than his years. She felt that his youthfulness 
had been tempered by some bitter, inevitable suffering. 

“ Certainly,” she replied, gathering her rug and getting 
up. “It doesn’t matter to me which way I sit.” 

“Thank you very much indeed,’ he said, obviously 
relieved. ‘‘ It’s very kind of you to be so considerate.” 

She saw that he was a Pilot Officer. 

The other occupants of the compartment took no notice. 
A fat Army officer had distributed his weight as evenly as 
possible over one corner, and was already asleep. His 
mouth hung slightly open, and his khaki stomach moved 
up and down to the audible rhythm of his breathing. In 
the other corner, an elderly lady knitted. She was deaf, 
and wore a beetle-like black cap over her left ear. A middle- 
aged man and woman filled the two centre seats. The man’s 
face was smug and successful. His case in the rack above 
was jigsawed with Continental travel labels, carefully 
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varnished. The woman was badly made-up, and the 
cracks in her face left her with an expression dried of all 
human pity. The man and the woman were deeply engaged 
in their books. The Pilot Officer shifted restlessly in his seat. 

For a time she lay back and watched them. Once the 
Army officer stirred, opened his eyes, closed his mouth, 
and fell back into sleep again. Then the deaf lady tucked 
her knitting into a loudly scented handbag, and pushed 
herself into the extreme corner of her seat. One after the 
other, the couple finished reading and settled down for the 
night. The husband reached out a shirt-sleeved arm and 
plucked out the light above his seat. 

The Pilot Officer slouched the next hour away. His head 
fell forward until his golden hair seemed like a luxuriant 
chrysanthemum : then he jerked himself alert, and glanced 
round the compartment. His head fell forward again. She 
noticed that the clean outline of his brow was broken with 
sweat. He looked tired, and yet he seemed quite unable 
to sleep. She could not sleep either: the strain was 
beginning to tell. It was six weeks now since Freddie had 
gone over, and still there was no news. Not unlike Freddie 
either, she thought, as she looked at his white wings. I 
wonder how old the boy is? 

He sensed that she was staring at him. 

“T hope ’m not annoying you with my cigarette?” 
he asked. 

“Not at all,” she answered quickly. ‘‘ As a matter of 
fact, I can’t get to sleep.” 

“ Neither can I,” he said. ‘‘ When I do manage to doze 
over it comes before me, as clear as a Japanese print, and 
I vow that I’ll never let myself sleep again.’ 

“T’m sorry,” she said sympathetically. “It’s not as 
bad as that with me. Usually I’m a good sleeper, but I’ve 
been a bit worried lately. My husband—he’s in the R.A.F. 
too—and he’s, he’s...” 
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“Missing ?”’ he asked. 

“ Yes,” she said slowly. “ He’s missing.” 

For a few minutes they were both silent. Strange, she 
thought, how one unhappy human gets comfort by con- 
fiding in another. She wondered what it was that haunted 
this boy. He fumbled in a pocket for another cigarette, 
and she watched the thin white fingers as they manipulated 
amatch. The glow lit up his eyes. She saw the compressed 
springs of agony, coiled and taut: the match flickered out. 
He spoke again. 

“I suppose you wonder what keeps me from sleeping, 
and why I hate travelling with my back to the engine?” 
he asked. 

“Well, you do look tired,’ she agreed, “but I 
thought...” 

“Some folk say that it has gone to my brain, that I am 
mad. I’m not really.’? The Army officer stirred. 

“ Let’s go into the corridor, so that we can talk without 
disturbing the others,” he suggested. | 

She hesitated. Her brother gone and her husband 
missing—she still avoided talking to people. 

“‘T do want to talk to you,” he urged. “I know you'll 
understand: and there are so few who do.” 

* All right,”’ she said. “ Let’s go out.” 

He closed the compartment door gently. The corridor 
was blue and empty. They leaned against the brass window- 
rail. 

“It’s good of you to listen to me,” he said. “ Somehow 
I know that you, too, have suffered.” 

“Yes. I have,” she answered. “ But never mind that. 
Talk as much as you like.”’ 

“Well, the first part of my story doesn’t matter very 
much,” he began. “I was the pilot of a big bomber over 
Germany, and we were badly winged on the way home. 
We lost height and then we lost direction, and we crashed 
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in Portugal. Four of us came out of the wreckage alive. 
After some adventure, we smuggled aboard a ship at 
Setubal. We did not dare expose ourselves until the ship 
was well out at sea, for the harbour officials were con- 
scientious and alert. When we came out of hiding, the 
master told us that she was a small Brazilian tramp bound 
for Brazil. For some days we helped the crew, as much 
as we could, and they were very good to us.” He paused 
for a moment and twisted his heel over the stub of his 
cigarette. 

“There was Peter Bell and Bill Donaldson and Jim 
Todd—all good lads then. The Captain had promised to 
transfer us as soon as we came upon a British convoy.” 
His voice hardened a little. ‘““ But we never did. She was 
a little ship. One day a ’plane came suddenly out of the 
clouds, like an angry eagle. Our defence was useless. The 
*plane carried a torpedo, and the little ship broke like a stick 
across your knee. We were flung into the sea, with two 
or three members of the crew who had been standing near 
us. For a while we clung to pieces of floating timber, 
edging nearer to each other. Jim spied a raft, and we swam 
towards it. Then the ’plane came back, cursing us with its 
machine guns. Jim was hit in the arm. Peter and I held 
him up, and we struggled towards the raft. Time and the 
sea’s ripples seemed to conspire against us. Getting Jim 
on to the raft wasn’t easy either.”’ 

“Oh, they are devils,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Imagine 
machine-gunning helpless men in the sea.” 

“T don’t know,” he answered quietly. “If you once 
admit the righteousness of war, I suppose it’s your duty to 
do everything in your power to knock the other side out. 
That’s where these parsons give themselves away. When 
the other side bomb us, they are killers of women and 
children, Goths and Vandals. But when we bomb their 
cities, we’re the cleansing sword of Christ !_ Of course, it’s 
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high time that this religious racket was exposed in any 
case. 

The guard passed down the corridor. 

“ When we had all climbed on to the raft, it sank down 
in the water, so that the sea splashed over it. The sea was 
fairly calm at first, and it didn’t matter. Twelve hours went 
wearily by. For a time, Jim grew delirious ; then he came 
round again. When morning lighted up, the waves were 
washing over the raft with rapacious eagerness. The quick 
wind warned us that the sea would soon grow stronger. 
Without food or fresh water, speech became difficult. 
The raft had to be lightened, if any of us were to survive. 

“ Peter thought about it first: we all knew it in our 
hearts. Then Peter said, ‘ Which of us has it to be?’ Bill 
said, “ Let’s toss for it.’ He flung a halfpenny in the air, 
but it fell into the sea. I said, ‘ Let’s wait a bit. There’s 
still no danger.’ Jim said nothing. He was pierced with 

ain. 

ee The sea rose, and night shook out a cover of darkness, 
ready to cloak it over our misery. The sea was a beast of 
hungry, countless fangs ; to walk into this endless waiting 
sea, to sink, to struggle for life with this measureless force, 
and then to be pushed into the vast, unknown oceans of 
past, present, and future—how, oh, how could I do it? 
And yet I knew that I was the one. The others were 
married, I was single. Again, Peter said, ‘ Who’s it to be ?’ 
He stammered, ‘ I—I have a wife with child,’ his voice was 
cracked and empty. Bill said, ‘Push me in. I can’t go 
myself.’ No one moved. I said, ‘ Let’s wait a bit longer.’ 
Jim, who was always the quiet one, said nothing. 

“The minutes dragged their heavy chains around our 
heads. Jim spoke. ‘ How can a man measure his worth if 
his soul is for ever bound to his fears?’ he said. We 
thought that the pain in his arm had driven him mad. 
Then he cruwled to the edge of the raft and quietly, 
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deliberately, slipped over. His body went into the sea with 
a dull plash. He didn’t utter a sound. 

“ We stared in silence. Bill broke it. ‘ Christ !’ he yelled, 
and leapt into the sea after Jim. We heard his last frightened 
gurgle of breath. 

“The raft lightened and rose in the water, and the waves 
knocked their disappointment against the sides. Peter and 
I were saved. Peter the coward—I the Judas. From then 
onwards, we hated each other with a fierce intensity, but 
we clung to the frayed ends of living with the tenacity of 
the tide. To have given in would have been the double 
betrayal. But Peter gave in. He died two days later in 
my arms, cursing Jim and Bill, a few hours before I was 
picked up by a Dutch destroyer.”’ 

The train screamed at a defiant signal, slowed down, and 
halted. As it gathered speed again, he went on. 

“J, the Judas, the unworthy one who should have gone, 
lived. Jim was a clever scientist. He had a wife and 
child. Bill was a teacher, and a scholar of promise. He had 
a wife and two children. Peter was a clever journalist, and 
he had a wife with child unborn. I had nothing, nothing 
at all. And yet I failed to give it for their sakes. Peter 
at least paid his account: my debt remains.” 

He sighed and lit another cigarette. 

“ You mustn’t look at it like that,’’ she said. ‘‘ The future 
is still yours.” 

“T cannot advance down the future,” he answered. 
“Time moves under my feet, because I am inevitably 
chained to the past. I must give back what I owe.” He 
coughed and shivered. 

“ Shall we go back into the compartment? It was very 
thoughtless of me to keep you here in this draughty 
corridor. Iam sure you must be feeling cold.” 


“ Not really,” she replied. They picked a way back to 
their seats in silence. 
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“T hope I haven’t bored you,” he said, with his tired 
smile playing from his mouth. “It helps me if I can tell 
my story to someone who understands. Sitting with my 
back to the engine, I imagine that I am being pulled away 
from the past, and from the debt I owe my comrades.” 

She paused before answering. With a quick, covered 
movement, she blotted her eyes with a handkerchief. 

“ No, your story has moved me deeply—and interested 
mes 
Shutting the handkerchief in her handbag, she brightened 
her voice. 

“ Are you going on sick leave ?”’ 

“ Coming back,” he replied. “Iam going on to night 
fighters to-morrow. May I ask your name?” 

“Yes, certainly. Waters—Mrs. Frieda Waters. And 
yours?” 

“Mine doesn’t matter,”’ he said. “‘ My generation are 
the luckless ones, the proud ones, to whom Death means 
nothing and everything. We do not fight because we 
believe in tinpan, childish crusades ; nor because we hate 
the Germans. We fight because our youth is endless and 
our Summer behind to-morrow, utterly lost in Death.” 
He drew in a deep blue cloud of smoke from his cigarette. 
Slowly he blew it up towards the ceiling. 

“T’m glad you have told me all this,” she said simply. 
“‘T am of your generation. Women sense these things in 
their menfolk. I knew it about Freddie. And there is 
nothing they can do—nothing.” 

The train slowed down. He rose from his corner, put 
on his cap, and lifted his case from the luggage rack. 

“ T expect my account will be rendered again very soon.” 

The train jerked to a standstill. 

“ Good-bye,”’ he said. “ And thank you. Next time I 
shall be alone, and I won’t have to make another choice.” 

The compartment door slammed shut. The Army 
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officer stirred. Strange, great waves of love and tenderness 
rinsed her heart. The elderly lady sighed in her sleep. And 
the train moved on. 


Iabd, Sie lb 


HERE Is A ship you made 
Out of my breast and sides 
As I lay dead in the yards 
Under the hammers. 


Here is the hull you built 
Out of a heart of salt, 
Sky-rent, the prey of birds 
Strung on the longshore. 


Here is her rigging bound 
Nerve, sinew, ice and wind 
Blowing through the night 
The starred dew of beads. 


Here her ribs of silver 
Once steerless in a culvert 
Climb the laddered centuries 
To hide a cloud in a frame. 
J. F. HENDRY 


THE CURTAIN 


HALF-way up the stairs 
Is the tall curtain. 

We noticed it there 
After the unfinished tale. 


My father came home, 
His clothes sea-wet, 

His breath cold. 

He said a boat had gone. 


He held a lantern. 

The mist moved in, 
Rested on the stone step 
And hung above the floor. 


I remembered 

The blue glint 

Of the herring scales 
Fixed in the mat, 


And also a foolish crab 

That held his own pincers fast. 
We called him 

Old Iron-clad. 


I smelt again 
The kippers cooked in oak ash. 
That helped me to forget 
The tall curtain. 
GEORGE BRUCE 


TWO CHINESE STORIES 
By HSIAO CH‘IEN 


1—EPIDEMIC 


ONE DAY FATHER said to Old Hwang the servant, “‘ The 
harvest this year has not been good. There may be kid- 
nappers in the streets. From to-day onwards you are not 
to look after the gate any more.‘ You must only run 
errands and take the Seventh Master to school and back.” 

When I heard about this I felt thoroughly sore. It meant 
that I would never be able to run away from school, for 
although Old Hwang was supposed to be my protector he 
would really be my gaoler. I wanted to know what my 
going to school had to do with him. I didn’t want a 
companion; I had the best possible companion, my dog 
“ Hwatse ”’. 

What a nice dog he was, this Hwatse with the marking of 
a plum-deer ! As soon as he heard my whistle, no matter 
how far off he had wandered or how handsome a bitch he 
was following, he lifted his head, pricked his ears, wagged 
his smart little tail once or twice and came bouncing back 
to me. Panting, his red tongue lolling, he would sniff at 
the ends of my trousers and the backs of my heels, showing 
me all his endearing ways. He followed me like a shadow, 
lifting a leg all along the road. If any of my schoolmates 
teased me he bared his teeth at the offender and showed 
off by fierce barking. But to be followed by dreary Old 
Hwang! I hated the idea, and yet I couldn’t defy my 
father, who really is the master of the house. 

“Seventh Master, do walk a bit faster,’ Old Hwang 
pleaded. So I began to scuffle the earth with the heels of my 
shoes until even Hwatse began to wonder what I was doing, 
and rolled in the dust to keep himself occupied. ‘“ Seventh 


1 In rich houses in Peking there is always a gate-keeper whose job is to 
receive visitors, receive tradesmen, and keep the front of the house tidy. 
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Master, please don’t buy that lollipop.” So I bought the 
dirtiest ones I could see, carried them home and told 
mother it was Old Hwang’s idea. Old Hwang got into 
serious trouble, but he could never justify himself. 

The next thing was that father said I was getting too big 
to sleep in mother’s room any more, and so I was moved 
into the western chamber which was made into my room. 

Old Hwang still lived in the porter’s lodge. Usually he 
got up before daybreak to sweep the big yard, clearing away 
the snow in winter and the leaves in autumn, stopping 
occasionally to give a middle-aged cougu. When he had 
nearly finished sweeping he would lean on my window-sill 
and whisper, “Seventh Master, it’s time to get up!” 
When I heard him, even if I was already awake, I would 
screw up my eyes, trying to go on dozing in my warm bed, 
although I could hear his uncertain steps as he moved 
about the yard. Later, when we were walking to school, he 
would say, “‘ Seventh Master, do try to get up a bit earlier. 
If you're late, I shall have to take the blame.” All he got 
from me was a malicious grin, or perhaps I would ask him 
what business it was of his, anyway. 

After the last class the entrance to the school was always 
crowded with servants come to meet their charges. Old 
Hwang usually managed to stand in the front row, searching 
among the human torrent which came rushing from the 
classrooms. When he saw me he would shout out in his 
hoarse voice, ‘‘ Seventh Master !”’ so that everyone in the 
School got to know that I was seventh in the family and it 
became a favourite joke. If it happened that I was punished 
by being sent out of class, I would try to dodge Old Hwang 
and slip off to the playing field. When he found me he 
would do up my buttons like a mother, dust my shoulders, 
and see if anyone had chalked a “ turtle”? on my back. 
Then he would sling my satchel over his shoulder like a 


1 To call someone a turtle is a common insult in China. 
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sack of rice, take my hand, and say “ So long ”, knowingly, 
as we passed the school porter. At this point Hwatse would 
manage to disentangle himself from the crowd of my 
schoolmates and come bouncing to my feet. 

On the way home I liked to have something to kick 
along, anything would do. If I saw a cabbage head I would 
try to kick it all the way home. “‘ Seventh Master, you are 
spoiling your shoes,” Old Hwang would say, and of course 
I would change my cabbage head for a stone. If my stone 
went under a cart, I would try to hook it out with my toe, 
and if it rolled in the wrong direction at a street corner 
I would run back for it. But if it hit the foot of a passer-by 
the angry man would stare at us, and then Old Hwang had 
to walk up to the stranger and confess that he, “‘ an old 
fool,”’ was at fault, and beg for pardon. The man would 
stare at Old Hwang, spit and walk on contemptuously. 

One day Old Hwang asked me about the shiny coloured 
papers I carried in my satchel. I told him that we used them 
in the handicraft class, to fold into horses, pavilions, 
pagodas, and so on. Old Hwang snorted and said, “Do 
you have to spend good money on a foreign-style school 
to learn things like that?’? Then he asked me if I could fold 
the paper into a bat, and when I said I couldn’t he promised 
to show me how when we got home. That evening Old 
Hwang became forty years younger (he was really about’ 
fifty-five). He fished out a bit of paper, originally used for 
wrapping tea. We bent our heads together under the oil 
lamp. He folded the piece of paper this way and that, 
holding his head first on one side and then on the other to 
help his memory. Finally a miraculous bat with two 
sharp-tipped wings appeared, and when he threw it up in 
the air it circled round twice before fluttering gently to the 
floor. This surprised me a great deal. I had never expected 
this cleverness from such a clumsy old fellow. I asked him 
the next morning what games his children played at home 
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He looked at me questioningly under his worn felt hat and 
said, “ Seventh Master, I am a bachelor, yes, a bachelor.” 
Then he explained to me that he meant he had no wife 
which surprised me very much, as judging by his hairy chin 
he was certainly entitled to one. I insisted on knowing why 
he did not possess one, but he only smiled to cover up his 
secrets, and said, ‘‘ Let’s wait until the Seventh Master 
marries a beautiful, beautiful maiden. Then I’ll come to 
you as butler if you don’t think I’m too old.” 

“ But what about you ?”’ I persisted. It is no good trying 
to dodge a child’s questions. 

“TIT?” I’d never seen a man of his age blushing as red 
as a cherry. He bent his head and laughed; there was a 
shiny scar on the top of his head. He fingered a button on 
his coat and kicked once or twice at the stone step. Then 
he murmured, ‘“‘ How am I to feed her, Seventh Master ?”’ 

We both sprawled on the steps. He took off his felt hat 
and steam rose from his head. He told me vaguely about 
his past, how he had followed my father all through his 
campaign in Urga (Outer Mongolia), how they had fought 
the Tartars in the endless desert, how he was wounded by 
a Mongolian sword in protecting my father, and so on and so 
on. In the end I was so convinced that Old Hwang deserved 
a nice wife that I ran upstairs and begged mother to give 
him one. 

“What’s the use of my trying to give him a wife?” 
said my mother. “ Your father used to suggest our maid to 
him. We pestered him until he got annoyed and left us 
without notice. He was away for a whole year.” 

“ But why wouldn’t he have a wife?” I asked. 

“« Ah, that’s something you’ve got to learn,” my mother 
teased me. “ It’s because he has a mother at home, poor old 
woman. When he was a little boy he had his palm read by 
some stupid creature, who told him, ‘ Broad beans in big 
handfuls; once he marries a wife he no longer wants a 
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mother.’ As he is a good son, he has never dared to 
marry.” 

From then on I ceased to worry this stubborn filial son. 
I often slipped a sweet or two into his pocket, but after a 
day or two I found they were still there, sticky from the 
warmth of his body. He told me he was keeping them for his 
mother when he went home on leave. 

Spring is the season for kites. As soon as school was 
over I would take Old Hwang and lively Hwatse to open 
ground, carrying my seven foot wild-duck.? I held on to 
the bamboo stays at the back of the kite while Old Hwang 
carried the winder. When he had arranged the string he 
would tell me to run off with the kite, choosing a place that 
was clear of trees. Hwatse would run after me, chasing the 
string or biting at my heels. When Old Hwang called out 
“Enough ”’ I had to stop and let go; in a moment the kite 
which had been held so firmly in my hand was floating up 
into the porcelain blue sky over Peking. We waited until 
it was well “ settled’ and adjusted to the wind, clear of 
trees and other kites, and then Old Hwang would hand the 
string to me. What fun to see the jade-like sky all criss- 
crossed with silvery lines, and at the end of each line a 
paper-planet, a goldfish with winking eyes, a centipede with 
its hundred legs all moving ! Some had harps tied to them, 
making music in the air.? But my wild duck always flew the 
highest, smiling down at the earth in tranquillity and content. 

In the meantime Old Hwang was not idle. All the while 
his eyes were fixed on the kite, and his mouth was wide 
open. Now he would instruct me to let it go a bit by 
releasing my second finger which acted as a brake on the 
winder ; the string would run out into space, rhythmically, 
like a waterfall, and the wild duck would recede. Then he 
would say sharply “Enough” and the kite after some 


1 A Peking nursery rhyme. 2 A common shape of kite. 
8 Kite-flyers often tie harps to their kites. 
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adjustment to its new position would slowly rise up still 
higher. From time to time Old Hwang would kick the 
ground and say, “Seventh Master, the wind is turning 
to the south-west,” which would mean that I had to change 
my Own position. 

For the evenings, Old Hwang had a wonderful idea. He 
would throw the reel over the wall of the house, then 
light a red lantern and tie it to the string. Slowly and steadily 
the red lantern would rise along the string to the sky, the 
most joyful sight I have ever seen. We would let the kite 
wander in the darkening sky until my mother had finished 
her evening prayer before the Buddha, then, no matter how 
high or how far the kite had flown, we could bring it back 
by winding in the string. After its exciting adventures in 
mid-air my wild duck would be just the same, except that 
it felt a little cold, and I would slip into bed and dream of 
having wings myself. 

One spring, my father had to go south on government 
business. He told me to stay at home, not even to fly my 
kite outside, for he had heard that there were mad dogs 
about in the city. By his orders my kite was locked up in 
the storeroom and I had to play with my shuttlecock in 
the yard. 

“Look, Seventh Master!” With his right foot Old 
Hwang kicked the shuttlecock high above the eaves of 
our house; another kick, and the feathered thing settled 
on his head, right on top of his scar. But while I was 
absorbed in my shuttlecock, Hwatse got ill. Often he 
lagged behind instead of keeping at my heels. He seemed 
to have something on his mind ; I used to hear him growling 
to himself. I asked Old Hwang what was the matter. He 
was watering the geranium in the yard, and he turned round 
and looked at Hwatse, then said, “‘ Seventh Master, spring 
is the zime—for dogs and cats—leave him alone and he’ll 
be all right.” I thought it was a very mysterious remark. 
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But my mother had quite a different idea. She wondered 
whether Hwatse had caught the infection. Old Hwang 
said ““ No, Madam. I know a mad dog when I see one.” 
All the same, on our way back from school Old Hwang 
assured me that he had made inquiries about a place where 
they cure “ dog-madness”’. The Bureau of Public Health 
had set up a special clinic in the Altar of Agriculture. At 
lunch time, when my mother asked him about Hwatse, he 
said he thought he had better take Hwatse to this place to 
be looked at. My mother took no notice, and Old Hwang 
did not like to press her because it meant asking for money. 
He told me afterwards that he had some money left out of 
last month’s wages, and that he was going to take Hwatse 
to the clinic. I contributed the money I had, with some 
more that I got out of my mother on some excuse or other. 

That afternoon I had to carry my own satchel. I parted 
from Old Hwang under the East Arch, and watched him 
go off southward with Hwatse on a lead. During Physical 
Exercise I told a classmate that Hwatse had seemed rather 
“funny” that morning. A pockmarked boy leaned over 
and said with a horrified look, ‘‘ You'll have to kill your 
dog at once. Our neighbours have just killed theirs.” 

“You shut up !”’ I was very annoyed at this cruel idea. 
“How do you know Hwatse has caught the infection ? ” 

“ All right, all right,” the pockmarked boy said sulkily ; 
“ but you'll see that whoever he bites will go mad at once. 
Don’t you take my good heart for a wolf’s lung.” Saying 
this he went off as though he was afraid of being bitten 
himself. I didn’t bother about it any more. Kill my Hwatse, 
indeed ! What harm had he done to anyone, the sweet 
creature ! 

At four o’clock Old Hwang was outside the school 
entrance as usual. But he looked quite different, and he was 
without Hwatse. He told me sadly that the hospital people 
were quite heartless. “ As soon as they saw Hwatse, they 
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aed to let him go again. They said they must keep him 
ere. 

“ So what did you do?” I asked impatiently. 

“ Why of course I wouldn’t let them, Seventh Master,” 
he said with his usual steadiness, though he was obviously 
very pale and exhausted. “I wouldn’t let them. I took 
Hwatse away.” 

“ Did you manage to get him home ?”’ I asked. 

“ Yes, but they said the police would be coming to the 
house.”” 

When we got home Hwatse had disappeared, just as I had 
been afraid. What was more, my mother caught hold of me 
as soon as I went into the house. She wouldn’t let me go 
out at all. With her rosary in one hand she held on to my 
arm, saying ““ Hwatse has gone mad, completely mad. You 
shall never have a dog again. It’s too frightening. You'll 
go to school in a rickshaw from now on....” | 

The next morning I was awakened by Sister Hu, the 
maid. She told me that mother would get leave for me to 
study at home all day. Any other day it wouldn’t have been 
a bad idea, but to be at home without Hwatse or Old Hwang 
(for the maid told me then that Old Hwang was not in the 
house) would be too miserable. My mother actually 
expected me to sit in my room and practice calligraphy 
while Sister Hu sat by me sewing. 

“ Where is Old Hwang? Tell me where Old Hwang 
is !”’ I pestered Sister Hu. She wouldn’t answer, although 
I could see from the sad look in her eyes that something 
dreadful had happened. She said that my mother had told 
her not to talk to me about Old Hwang or about the dog. 
To pay her out I ran out of the study. Ichased the pregnant 
cat ; I caught the butterflies in the pots of geraniums. I did 
everything that was forbidden. Finally I threatened to 
climb the grape-pergola, and Sister Hu couldn’t bear it any 


longer. 
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“ Oh Seventh Master,”’ she burst out, “ Haven’t you any 
heart? Your dog is dead and Old Hwang is kept by the 
clinic. He was bitten by Hwatze.” 

My restless limbs were paralysed then. Everything went 
black in front of me, as though I had been hit by a thunder- 
bolt. Could it be true? She swore it was. “ Poor Old 
Hwang. It was just a little bite on his wrist. It hardly bled, 
but there it is. They say he must be kept in hospital. 
Poor Old Hwang.” 

It was a long time before I began to cry, but when I did 
it gave Sister Hu away. 

And since then, I’ve never had a dog, nor, for that matter, 
a better friend than poor Old Hwang—who never came 


back. 


2.—THE GALLOPING LEGS 


ALL THE PEOPLE who know Bald Liu say he’s all right, 
except that he’s bull-necked.!_ As a man, his heart is in the 
right place. When he gambles and loses he unfastens the 
heavy belt with the stitched butterfly pattern that he wears 
round his waist and counts out, coin by coin, the money 
he has earned with his “ galloping legs’, then hands it 
over to the winner. He never curses and swears as grumpy 
gamblers do. Whenever a customer needs a rickshaw to 
take home sacks of flour the owner of the Flour Shop points 
out Bald Liu among the crowd of rickshaws.? ‘“‘ This one 
I can guarantee,” he says. ‘“‘ You needn’t even write down 
his licence number.” This is all because Bald Liu used to 
return a snuff bottle which the owner of the Flour Shop 
often used to leave in his carriage. 

Yet, sad to say, this pride of his is almost as bad as an 
incurable disease ; he wanders about the world like a lonely 


1 Stubborn. 
* In Peking crowds of rickshaws can be found in the shopping quarters. 
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ghost. People who know him well often say that he deserves 
a better job than rickshaw pulling. But he quarrelled with 
his father over some small matter and there and then, early 
in the morning and without any breakfast, he left the house 
and joined the army. His mother only heard the story 
afterwards, and then she cried and cried as if she had been 
to his funeral: in fact the old couple hardly spoke to each 
other after that. In the meantime Bald Liu gallivanted with 
the army, Hankow on Monday, Tehchow on Friday. 
He never wrote a word home. One day in barracks when 
he was polishing his bayonet he had a row with another 
soldier. The man knew nothing about Bald Liu’s peppery 
temper and challenged him. Before Bald Liu knew what 
he was doing his bayonet was through the other man’s 
thigh. He knew it was serious this time, so he deserted and 
made his way in disguise back to Peking. He found his 
father had been dead for nearly eight months, and his 
timid and fearful younger brother had been married off 
to a capable woman. He could not stay at home, however 
much his mother begged him. So he set about taking a 
rickshaw on hire-purchase and so joining the “ Rubber 
‘Lyre Corpss'.4 

The first thing was to get someone to back him. Hardly 
anyone was willing to risk it, but after a great deal of 
wangling the proprietor of a “ Dried Fruit Shop” agreed 
to put his seal on the contract, and then Bald Liu became 
the owner of a yellow-lacquered chromium-plated rick- 
shaw. How he polished it! Even sucking his mother’s 
milk as a baby he couldn’t have used more energy. He 
crawled underneath, opening his mouth like a great cave 
and dimming the plated foot-lamps with his warm human 
breath, then polishing them with a rag. As he did this he 
would tilt his bald head this way and that to see the effect. 
People passing would often call out over their shoulders 

1 Peking nickname for rickshawmen. 
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“ Base off a bit, Bald Liu. You’re only a wet-nurse to that 
baby.” When he heard things like this Bald Liu would 
shake the dust out of his rag and call back “ Eight dollars 
a month. I’ve already paid my fifth instalment. Why ! 
in thirteen months it will be mine. You just wait and see ! ”’ 
And the officious person would mutter to himself as he 
went on, “ Five months! I’ve known people who’ve paid 
eleven months, and even then if you miss a month the 
rickshaw goes back to its real owner. Either you buy a 
rickshaw for cash or you don’t buy one at all. You can’t 
fool me.” 

Bald Liu could see nothing tricky about it. He raised his 
huge fists and hammered on his naked hairy chest. Muscles 
like steel balls came up on his arms. “‘ Here are my tools 
and weapons, all of flesh,” he would say. (He meant his 
arms and legs.) “‘ And here is my rickshaw. I shall get 
acres and acres of land with them. Let the shop take as 
much profit as they like. I can make up for their meanness 
with my ‘ galloping legs ’.” 

Bald Liu’s younger brother, Liu the Second, was a 
gentle, steady fellow. He had been married for two years, 
and he and his w’fe still behaved with the proper filial respect 
towards his mother. He worked as a clerk in the Salt Duty 
Office. Every month he handed his entire salary to his 
mother, and he had no complaints at all about his life, 
except that he did not enjoy being addressed as “ Sir” 
while his blood brother worked like a beast of burden. 
Sometimes as he sat at his desk this painful thought would 
make his brush waver. He was anxious to persuade his 
brother to try some other kind of work, but except when 
Bald Liu brought money to his mother at the end of the 
month the elder brother was seldom seen at home. Once 
or twice when he went to the “ garage’? the Keeper 


? A kind of hostel for rickshaw pullers. The rickshaws are parked in the yard 
at night and the men sleep in a dormitory. 
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told him that Bald Liu hardly slept there two nights in a 
month. Liu the Second thought it natural that his brother 
should “run wild” occasionally, since he, two years 
younger, was already married, but he could not help 
thinking that something “ permanent ’’ should be arranged. 

One day he found Bald Liu by the roadside, his legs 
bare, sprawling under a willow-tree and tucking into a 
water melon. Liu the Second whispered “ Brother ! ” 
But the brother was having a very good time with his water 
melon, and it was only after the clerk had called him several 
times that Bald Liu lifted his head, with his mouth outlined 
with melon seeds in the shape of a butterfly. “‘ What do you 
want, old Second ?” asked Bald Liu. The younger brother 
knew that one could hardly talk of serious matters in the 
street, so he asked his brother if he would eat some ice- 
cream with him. Bald Liu rolled up his eyes and said he 
had never heard of this damned ice-cream ; he only knew 
“snow-flower fall’. The docile young brother said 
immediately, ‘“‘ Yes, let’s go and have some snow-flower 
fall.” So they walked into a tea-shop. 

“Brother, you said you didn’t like the indoor job I 
found for you before,” the younger brother began, “ so 
I have found you something else. What about being a 
janitor in a school ? Although the pay is only twelve dollars 
a month, it would be better than pulling... .” 

Before Liu the Second could finish, Bald Liu banged his 
cup down on the table and said “‘ Nonsense. I told you I 
didn’t want to be pitied. I feel grander than an Emperor 
these days. Besides, do you think I’d give up this rickshaw 
just when it will soon be mine ? What’s wrong with pulling 
a fellow-being about the streets? No one isa beast unless 
he feels one. You bookworms always talk such nonsense. 
Who dares to call me a beast, when I earn my living by 
my sweat? Tell mother not to worry. I eat three catties 

1 A native delicacy similar to ice-cream. 
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of flour a day, smoke a packet of Chickens + and sleep 
wherever I like...” 

This immediately reminded the younger brother of 
another question. Of course, he could not find the courage 
to recommend a wife for Bald Liu, but he managed to 
ask, “‘ Where do you sleep, brother, since you so seldom 
sleep in the ‘garage’ ?”’ It was a very delicate subject, 
and as Liu the Second was speaking he was afraid his elder 
brother might kick the table over. But Bald Liu only 
laughed aloud. 

“ Old Second, you'll never guess. In the army I used to 
sleep out of doors, and now I can’t sleep at all unless I see 
the stars above my head. When I pulled my rickshaw on the 
road from the city to the Western Hills, I used to sleep 
on the stones by the pool, near the old Summer Palace. 
A breezier place you couldn’t find. Lately ’ve been working 
in the city, so I spend my nights in the elm grove on the 
Chang-an road, near the palace. Customers sometimes 
come out at two or three in the morning from the dance 
at the Grand.” 

“ But what would you do if it rained?” said Liu the 
Second. He was thoroughly shocked at the wild life his 
brother seemed to be leading. 

“ Oh, there’s plenty of shelter about. Plenty of ruined 
temples, verandahs, or rich houses, or shrines. . .”’ 

Liu the Second was horrified. He had been afraid of 
ghosts as a child. 

“Be damned to your ghosts.” Bald Liu took off his 
flowery jacket. “Ghosts only go for you bookworms. 
There are no ghosts in my mind, so they don’t bother me. 
The only ghost I mind is hunger. When my stomach is 
round and full I can look the God of Death in the face.’ 
All this time Liu the Second had been kept away from the 
question of a “permanent home” for his wild brother. 

1 A brand of cheap cigarettes popular in North China. 
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He could only allude to it indirectly by talking about the 
doings of neighbours. 

“ Well, anyway, I shan’t take on any such burden,” 
Bald Liu commented. “ Women are worse than ghosts. 
They make one weak. I shouldn’t be able to pull my 
rickshaw as fast if I slept with one of those every night.” 

It seemed quite futile to try to persuade Bald Liu to 
drop the handle of his rickshaw. It was like persuading a 
champion runner to give up a race. The glory of it! At the 
tram terminus there would never be less than twenty 
tickshaws. A man would get off the tram, and all the 
rickshawmen would crowd round him, one asking fifty 
coppers, another only forty-five. Bald Liu would stand there 
by his shining rickshaw, showing off his tall body and his 
sturdy limbs, with iron muscles flexed in his folded arms. 
The traveller would brush aside all the offets, walk over to 
Bald Liu and say “‘ How much?” Bald Liu would answer 
rather curtly “ Sixty coppers”’. Then the passenger would 
walk up to Liu’s rickshaw and settle himself on the seat 
under the envious stare of a score of eyes. Bald Liu would 
blow into his hands, take up the handle of his rickshaw, 
and in no time the rickshaw would have disappeared 
proudly into the distance. 

From the first day he took out his rickshaw, Bald Liu 
could never be content to lag behind any of his colleagues. 
He simply caught them up and passed them one by one. 
Children in the street would get so excited watching the 
race that they would shout “ look, here come the * galloping 
legs ’,”’ and Bald Liu would trot still faster when he heard 
his nickname. But those “ galloping legs’ were a curse 
to him in his profession; at the back of their minds the 
rickshawmen hated the “ galloping legs’? more than they 
hated the burning sun in the summer, or the Siberian gale 
in winter. 

One day Bald Liu found a hole burnt by a cigarette end 
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on the white cushion of his rickshaw. A few days later 
he went into a tobacconist’s to get a light, and while he was 
inside someone punctured his tyre. The fellow in the 
noodle shop gave him good advice, saying, “‘ Bald Liu, 
don’t try to be so much better than the others. Remember 
you probably have another thirty or forty years to use 
your legs. Spare them a bit.’ But Bald Liu banged the 
bottom of his bowl on the table. “ They only know my 
legs,” he said. ‘‘ No one has tried my fists yet. Let the 
one who punctured my tyre come out, and I’ll show 
hiniyanes 

Well, a fine opportunity came along for the galloping 
legs. Someone specially asked for Bald Liu to pull him to 
a village about thirty li1 from the East Gate. Thirty li 
was nothing to Bald Liu, so he asked for a dollar and a 
half. Strangely enough, this time there was no competition 
from his colleagues, and they all stood back. The customer 
even said that if Liu ran faster than ever he would be 
rewarded with a fat tip. So Bald Liu took a bite at a meat- 
roll, took up the handles of his rickshaw, and dashed away. 

The next day someone came to Liu the Second with a 
message. Bald Liu had pulled his rickshaw nearly as far 
as Yen-chiao village when some toughs came out of the 
millet field. They beat him up badly and he had been 
found by a farmer limping along. As soon as Liu the 
Second heard the dreadful news he rushed out of the town 
without saying anything to his mother. He found his 
obstinate brother in the village inn, lying stretched out 
on an earthen bed with his mouth open. There was a small 
lamp on the table beside him, with a bowl of cold porridge 
and a bunch of plasters. Flies with blue-black wings 
droned about his face, danced on his eyebrows, settled on 
his lips, shared the little food he had. The sick man was 
asleep ; he seemed as rigid as a dead animal. The younger 

1 Roughly ro miles. | 
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brother sat beside him patiently and fanned away the flies 
until the braying of a donkey in the yard awakened Bald 
Liu. 

“Brother. . . 
the burning hands. 

“What... what have you come here for?” Bald Liu 
did not seem at all pleased with his visitor. 

“You must have been wretched here. Tell me at once 
what I can do for you.” 

“Do? There’s nothing to do until my legs are cured.” 
His legs were red and swollen; it was impossible to tell 
whether the bones were broken. 

“Brother, come home with me. My wife will look after 
you. You can’t stay rotting in this place.”’ 

“No.” Bald Liu shook his head. “ Until my legs are 
healed no one can persuade me to enter the city gates again. 
I couldn’t have believed there were such blackguards. I’ll 
show them! You go back. Tell mother that I have gone 
on a long journey, pulling a client to Jehol. I may be 
away ten days, maybe twenty. Pawn all my warm clothes 
and get me some dog-skin plasters. That’ll do the trick.” 

“But...” Liu the Second tried to persuade him, but 
Bald Liu hitched himself into a sitting position and waved 
his brother away. 

The younger brother had not expected his visit to be so 
short and so unwelcome. He looked at the trickle of dust 
from the ceiling which was making a little heap on the 
earthen floor, he looked at the sandals lying under the 
bed. Surreptitiously he put two packets of coppers on the 
table. He wanted to say something else, but Bald Liu’s 
proud, hostile look prevented him. Very unwillingly he 
pushed open the door, and as he was going out Bald Liu 
said, ‘‘ Remember, don’t tell the ‘ garage’ people about 
my troubles. If they come to you for news, tell them I’ve 
gone on a long journey, do you hear ?” 


33 


Liu the Second bent over and touched 
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How stupid he was, Bald Liu. He thought no one 
knew what had happened to him, when his own brother 
had been the very last to hear the news. Everybody in the 
‘garage’ knew that the ‘ galloping legs’ were beaten ; 
some said they would take two months to cure, some said 
six. When the proprietor of the noodle shop heard about 
it he sighed. “A fine lad, a fine lad. Only he’s too bull- 
necked ! ”’ 

As soon as the manager of the “ garage” was told the 
news he rushed off to the proprietor of the “ dried fruit 
shop”, the Shantungese who had guaranteed Bald Liu’s 
hire-purchase rickshaw. The Shantungese said quietly, 
“Take away his rickshaw if he doesn’t pay his eight 
dollars this month,” and from that moment the “ garage ”’ 
man counted the days. 

Liu the Second knew nothing about all these business 
complications. Having seen the brand-new rickshaw 
standing in the yard of the inn he thought everything was 
all right. But on the 30th of the month, in the afternoon, 
the “ garage” man came to him, asking for the monthly 
payment. Liu the Second was taken unawares. He had 
just paid in his share for a birthday present to a superior 
in his office, and there simply wasn’t eight dollars in the 
house. As he was trying to scrape up something, an idea 
came to him. He had always hated his brother’s job as a 
beast of burden, and now he could see a way out. So he 
offered to go off to the village with the “‘ garage”? man. 

In the meantime, Bald Liu had been entirely at the mercy 
of a country quack whose only idea of a cure was to 
smother the legs in a coloured lotion. The wounds were 
festering and full of yellow pus. The room smelled foul, 
and tough Bald Liu lay moaning day and night on the 
earthen bed. 

“ Look here, ‘ galloping legs,’”” said the garage man, 
I’ve come to take back your rickshaw. Here’s your 
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contract.” He dropped the folded paper on Liu’s 
blanket. 

Bald Liu picked it up with a trembling hand. The former 
hero’s chin was covered in thick stubble, and his face was 
greenish coloured. He looked pleadingly at the garage 
man, although he knew that he was not likely to be shown 
any mercy. Then he turned to his younger brother and 
said, “ Old Second, you’ve always wanted to help me. 
This time [ll let you.” 

“ Brother,” the young man mumbled guiltily, ashamed 
at finding himself on the side of the ‘ garage’ man, even if 
it was for his own good reasons, “‘ Brother, there are other 
ODS; ~ sCOUldn ft yous... 

Bald Liu saw at once what had happened. Even his own 
younger brother was against him. He tore the contract 
across and cried out in his feeble, angry voice, “ Get out, 
both of you. Get out, you traitor !”’ 

Bald Liu pulled himself up on his pillow. He heard the 
wheels of his rickshaw in the yard outside; the familiar 
sound of the lovely rickshaw that had been his pride. It 
seemed to him that the wheel was crossing the doorstep 
and running over his body. He heard the jangling of its 
bell, and saw its lamps like the eyes of a tiger shining 
directly in his face. His eye-balls were bursting, and he 
fell back on his pillow. In his dream, he went galloping 
along the Chang-an road, he and the rickshaw with him. 
Very gently, Liu the Second drove away a large persistent 
green fly that perched itself on the tip of Bald Liu’s nose. 


THE BRIDEGROOM 
By MULK RAJ ANAND 


MARRIAGE IN OUR country is a very auspicious Occasion. 
Though made and patented in heaven, through the inter- 
cession of the priests who can get access to God by way 
of calendars and horoscopes, it is actually arranged by the 
holy barber, the official go-between, who interprets Divine 
Will and all the high spiritual conceits elaborated by the 
Brahmins, in terms of the dowry, the shape, size, and 
complexion of the bride and bridegroom, and other such 
considerations. But the business does not end in the 
barber’s hands by any means ; in fact, after the go-between 
has arranged the match, the whole affair has just about 
begun. For the doting parents of the bridegroom, and 
the bride, eager to secure the perpetuation of the race, 
then take charge and begin all those elaborate processes, 
the preparation of trousseau, the sweetening ~of people’s 
mouths, and arrangements for the actual celebration of 
marriage which lasts months and during which the 
bridegroom’s party of friends and relatives travel to the 
house of the bride and are feasted there for four days and 
nights with much pomp and ceremony. Somewhere in 
the course of all this intricate ritual the bridegroom actually 
sees the face of the bride for the first time, and then they 
live happily ever afterwards—or so they say, for divorce 
is unknown in the laws of the Hindus ! 

The moment when the bridegroom and the bride 
actually have a vision of their “ fates” is so sudden, and 
fraught with such immense consequences for their lives, 
that one can forgive the access of curiosity they usually 
feel as the time of union gets nearer. 

My friend, Mela Ram, was so excited on the eve of his 
marriage that he did all kinds of things which normally 
we would not have expected from so indolent and lethargic 
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a person. Certainly he behaved very strangely during the 
journey from Gujranwala to Lahore, when the matriage 
party of a hundred was on its way to the bride’s home. 

Some five of us, his intimate friends from college, had 
got into an empty second class carriage, away from the 
elderly middle-class business men, the family relations and 
friends of Mela’s father, who formed the marriage party 
and sat in the two compartments booked specially for 
them. Mela had bought us some whisky to celebrate the 
marriage in our own way, and we wanted to play cards. 
So we had reserved the second-class compartment all to 
ourselves by tipping the guard with a drink. We felt 
rather guilty about bringing Mela with us, away from the 
vigilant eyes of his father, Lalla Kahan Chand, but the 
bridegroom seemed to be bursting with happiness and 
seemed to desire our company anyhow. 

At first he stood on the cushioned bunk of the compart- 
ment and, turning with a sudden histrionic movement 
of his right hand towards his heart, began to recite the 
“To be or not to be”’ speech from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
almost as if he were playing the title role in one of 
Mr. Sondhi’s productions on the stage of the Government 
College, Lahore. Then, sweating and pale, he produced 
a copy of Byron’s Don Juan and read several cantos. 
We were fascinated by his play-acting for a time, but 
were not in the mood to hear recitations. So we offered 
him a drink, withdrawing the offer immediately after, 
however, because we thought that it would be calamitous if 
he got drunk or even smelt of whisky by the time he had 
to ride the white horse at the head of the marriage party 
procession and be received by his prospective parents-in- 
law at Lahore. But we were in for it once we had made 
the offer. For he snatched the bottle out of my hand and 
put his mouth to it as though he were drinking soda-water. 

After this Mela began to tell us some dirty stories. 
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We wanted to play bridge, and tactfully split up into two 
parties of three and started a game of cut-throat. He 
insisted on staying in my trio, as I had the whisky bottle 
in my charge. 

For a while we became busy bidding and counter- 
bidding. I noticed that he was playing safe and did not 
want to exert himself to take the initiative as he was bidding 
very low. While he was my partner against Teja Singh, 
who was playing no trump with the dummy as partner, 
I found Mela inattentive. We lost heavily. 

At that he seemed to become very disgusted and, again, 
snatching the whisky bottle from me, swallowed several 
mouthfuls, spitting some recklessly down his neck. And 
then he began to sing a folk song. The tune was catchy 
and we all joined in. Soon we were all clapping hands and 
stamping our feet and singing at the tops of our voices. 

Exhausted, perspiring, and half drunk we wanted to 
continue the bridge. But Mela did not want to play any 
more. So while he retired to the lavatory we all become 
absorbed in the foursome which Teja Singh and I made 
with Mukand Lal and Jai Ram, who were both accom- 
plished bridge players. 

The game was so absorbing that we did not notice the 
stations by which the Frontier Mail whirled past. Nor did 
we bother about the bridegroom after we had heard him 
orating to himself in the lavatory presumably his whole 
repertory of speeches and songs. The train pulled up 
for a minute by Shah-Dara station before crossing the 
Ravi Bridge because, it seemed, the signals had not been 
given. But I was losing badly and just then making difficult 
tricks against my practised adversaries. And, before we 
knew where we were, the train had steamed into Lahore. 

We marked the score on a piece of paper and packed 
up hurriedly because there was an enormous crowa of 
hosts, friends, and relatives of Mela Ram’s parents-in-law 
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waiting on the platform to receive the bridegroom’s party. 
As soon as we poked our heads out of the window a band 
began to play a martial tune to greet our arrival. At first 
the host of men and women on the platform rushed towards 
the special compartments, then, apparently on being told 
that the bridegroom was with us, they raced up like hungry 
cattle towards us. 

I went and knocked at the lavatory door and called 
Mela Ram. But there was no answer. 

I thought that the bridegroom was probably being sick 
after all the whisky he had drunk. So I banged at the door 
with my hands. There was no answer. 

I instinctively forced the handle of the door as Teja 
Singh called back from the window, “Mela Ram! Mela 
Ram ! Come out, they are waiting for you.” 

To my utter amazement the door opened as I tried the 
handle and I nearly fell in, only controlling myself in time. 

“Mela Ram,” I called. But it was empty. 

“Where has he gone ?”’ I whispered in a panic to my 
companions. “‘Isn’t he in?”’’ asked Mukand Lal. “‘ He 
is probably shy !”” “ Or playing a prank with us by hiding 
in the lavatory,” said Teja Singh. I said: “‘ Go and see.” 

They all rushed to the lavatory and returned with horror- 
struck eyes and wide-open mouths. 

“ There is some mistake,” I said to the waiting crowd 
to gain time for consultation with my friends. “He is 
probably in one of the other compartments.”’ Like sheep 
they went hurtling back towards the reserved compartments. 

“ What could have happened to him?” we asked each 
other. And we were afraid that the worst had happened 
when the train stopped at Shah-Dara by the Ravi Bridge. 
We were certain Mela had dived into the Ravi in a drunken 
stupor, though none of us dared say so to each other or 
anyone else. 


As we emerged and explained to Lalla Kahan Chand and 
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the eager crowd of relatives how he had been with us and 
had then disappeared in the lavatory while we were busy 
playing cards, the faces of all of them fell and rumour ran 
through the station that the bridegroom was dead. 

The band stopped playing. And, when, after a thorough 
search had been made of the whole train and telephone 
messages with the Shah-Dara station had been exchanged 
without eliciting any information, everyone was convinced 
that the bridegroom had dived into the Ravi, and the 
happy, eager hosts put on mournful expressions, while 
their women, who had only a little while ago been singing 
songs of joy, began to wail and beat their foreheads and 
their breasts. 

All the five of us hung our heads down with utter shame, 
and the fact that we smelt of whisky and had obviously 
been responsible for the escapade through which the 
bridegroom lost his life made us wish that the earth would 
open up and swallow us. And, while parties were sent 
out to comb the railway lines and everyone set about 
doing his share in the search we, outcast for our mis- 
conduct, emerged from the station into the compound 
by the lorry and the tonga stand. 

As we were deciding to go off in a carriage to the house 
of a friend, what was our surprise but that the bridegroom, 
Mela Ram, should come, seated on the front seat of a lorry 
from the direction of Shah-Dara. 

Relieved but angry we rushed towards him, railing at 
him and shouting our remonstrances. 

As he got down from the lorry he simply answered, 
“JT thought I would get down at Shah-Dara and walk it 
to Lahore, so that I could decide on the way whether 
T should go in for this marriage at all.” 


